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Everything  but  cheerleaders 


Story  by 
Aaron  Williams 


obtain  academic  accreditation  of  Air 
Force  instruction  and  thus  assure 
widespread  recognition  of  its  quality, 
2)  to  encourage  enlisted  people  to 
supplement  their  Air  Force  technical 
instruction  with  relevant  and  voluntary 
off-duty  education,  3)  to  provide 
enlisted  people  leaving  the  service  the 
appropriate  educational  credentials 
required  for  employment,  and  4)  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
future  corps  of  noncommissioned 
officers  for  its  role  of  leadership  in  the 
Air  Force  of  tomorrow. 

CCAF  is  now  an  accredited 
educational  institution  offering  an 
Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree  to 
enlisted  men  and  women.  It  marks  the 
first  time  in  history  that  a military 
agency  has  been  given  the  authority  to 
grant  degrees  to  members  of  the 
enlisted  force.  Enrollment  in  the 
college  is  strictly  voluntary,  and  all 
programs  are  specifically  tailored  to 
Air  Force  job  specialties. 

The  college’s  programs  are  made 
up  of  a mix  of  Air  Force  technical 
courses,  professional  military 
instruction,  and  college  level  work  at 
civilian  institutions.  Air  Force  technical 
education  provides  the  base  for  these 
programs.  Later,  they  are  rounded  out 
with  the  addition  of  civilian  courses 
taken  during  off-duty  time,  and  by 
completion  of  professional  Air  Force 
schools. 

The  college  also  provides  airmen  the 
chance  to  develop  their  talents  in  both 
their  military  specilities  and  in  the 
management  of  personnel  and 
resources.  Completion  of  a CCAF 
program  prepares  them  for  greater 
responsibilities  as  they  advance  in 
rank,  yet  allows  them  to  be  full-time 
contributors  to  the  Air  Force  mission. 

Additionally,  the  college  provides  a 
worldwide  transcript  service  for 


“Will  I be  able  to  continue  my 
education  in  the  military  service?" 

This  is  just  one  of  many  questions  a 
lot  of  enlistees  ask.  The  answer  in  an 
emphatic  “Yes!”  All  branches  of  the 
service  encourage  members  to 
continue  their  education  as  means  to 
becoming  a more  productive  citizen, 
as  well  as  enhancing  their  value  to  the 
service. 


In  1972,  the  Air  Force  officially 
opened  the  Community  College  of  the 
Air  Force  (CCAF)  to  provide  maximum 
career  opportunities  for  enlisted  men 
and  women,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  intend  to  stay  in  the  Air 
Force.  It  is  college  like  any  college, 
except,  “we  don’t  have 
cheerleaders.” 

Objectives  of  the  CCAF  are:  1)  to 


Hands  on  aircraft  maintenance  coupled  with  technical  school  adds  semester  hours 
leading  to  an  associate  degree. 
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Electronics  and  telecommunications  is  one  of  the  five  career  areas  in  which  airmen 
can  earn  an  associate  degree. 


airmen,  so  they  can  record  training 
and  progress  regardless  of  duty 
assignment.  And  there  is  no  charge 
for  enrollment. 

Even  though  the  Air  Force 
encourages  off-duty  education,  job 
requirements  come  first.  A young 
person  should  not  enter  the  Air  Force 
thinking  of  it  as  a school— It’s  not. 
It’s  a military  service  that  requires 
dedication  and  commitment  from  its 
members.  And  there  will  be  times 
when  duty  requirements  preclude 
attendance  at  evening  or  off-duty 
ciasses. 

As  a national  resource  of  technical 
education,  the  Air  Force  has  7,000 
full-time  instructors  at  seven  major 
technical  schools  teaching  formal 
courses  to  more  than  100,000  men 
and  women  in  nearly  200  occupational 
specialties.  Airmen  in  some  50  other 
specialties  undergo  comprehensive 
field  and  on-the-job  training. 

For  CCAF  to  obtain  accreditation,  all 
seven  of  the  major  technical  schools 
underwent  extensive  examination  by  | 
the  same  regional  accrediting 


Air  Force  women  and  men  work  side  by  side  in  more  than  200  career  fields  and  have  the 
same  educational  opportunities. 
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associations  which  set  standards  of 
excellence  for  civilian  academic 
institutions. 

In  December  1972,  CCAF  was 
granted  candidate  status  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools,  which  at  that  time  voted  full 
five-year  accreditation  to  the  five  Air 
Force  schools  within  its  jurisdiction 
(those  in  Texas  and  Mississippi). 

In  March  1973,  the  remaining  two 
technical  schools  (in  Illinois  and 
Colorado)  were  granted  five-year 
accreditation  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools’ 
Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

In  December  1973,  CCAF  itself  was 
accredited  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools’  Commission 
on  Occupational  Education  Institutions. 

In  January  1977,  the  landmark 
decision  which  gave  CCAF  the 
authority  to  grant  its  two-year 
associate  degree  was  handed  down  by 
the  U,  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
This  authorization  was  provided  after 
extensive  review  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  passage  of  Public  Law  94- 


Some  airmen  go  directly  from  basic  training  to  on-the-job  training  at  Air  Force 
bases  worldwide. 


Teamwork  on  the  ground  assures  quality  support  of  the  Air  Force  mission. 
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Technical  knowledge  learned  in  the  shop 
can  be  turned  into  credit  hours  through 
enrollment  in  CCAF. 


361  by  the  Congress  and  signature  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Programs  of  study  are  offered  in  the 
following  career  areas;  aircraft  and 
missile  maintenance,  electronics  and 
telecommunications,  health  care 
studies,  management  and  logistics, 
and  public  and  support  services. 

Each  study  program  leads  to  the 
award  of  an  associate  degree  upon 
completion  of  64  semester  hours  of  Air 
Force  and  civilian  instruction.  All 
airmen  are  encouraged  to  enroll,  and 
as  an  incentive,  four  semester  hours 
credit  are  granted  in  physical 
education  and  first  aid  for  completion 
of  basic  military  training.  Additional 
semester  hours  are  earned  upon 
completion  of  courses  at  accredited 
technical  schools.  From  then  on,  it’s 
up  to  the  individual. 

The  first  CCAF  General  Catalog  was 
published  in  August  1973.  It 
describes  in  detail  enrollment 
procedures  and  specifics  of  each 
study  program. 

Interested  students  or  educators 
who  would  like  to  get  more  information 
about  this  unique  airman’s  college  can 
do  so  by  writing.  Registrar, 
Community  College  of  the  Air  Force, 
Lackland  AFB,  TX  78236. 

“We  have  everything  except 
cheerleaders.’’ 


Consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force, 
today’s  young  enlisted  people  can  travel 
almost  any  road  to  a higher  education. 


or  a degree. 
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You've 

ooi 

Hie 

duty 


Heavy  sigh... 

The  detail  roster  hangs  from  a 
single  thumbtack,  counting  off  days 
like  a calendar  grid... and  your  name 
heads  up  the  list.  Not  again!  Thoughts 
of  the  weekend  fade  away... your 
Saturday  night  will  be  spent  on  duty. 

No  getting  around  it— everyone  in 
the  Army  (and  in  the  other  services, 
too)  has  more  to  do  with  a day  than 
just  go  to  a job. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  meaningless 
details,  though.  No  one  even  pulls  KP 
(is  there  anyone  who  doesn’t  know 
that  means  “kitchen  police’’?). 


Potatoes  get  peeled  and  dining  rooms 
cleaned  by  civilian  employees  these 
days.  Inevitably,  the  details  that 
remain  for  soldiers  to  do  are  called 
“Mickey  Mouse’’— especially  when 
that  roster  goes  up  and  changes  or 
postpones  personal  plans.  But  the 
Army  trys  for  self-sufficiency,  takes 
care  of  its  own— and  so  it  still  uses 
soldier-power  to  cover  many  of  the 
recurring  tasks  that  don’t  apply  to 
anyone’s  particular  job,  but  still  must 
get  done. 

For  starters,  there’s  CQ,  meaning 
charge  of  quarters.  A simple  duty,  it 


Making  up  the  roster 


Story  and  photos  by  Carol  Nelson 
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CQ:  charge  of  quarters 
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groups  the  CQ,  a log  book  and  pen,  a 
table  and  chair— and  a whole  building 
to  watch  over.  For  company,  there  is 
usually  a CQ  runner  also 
scheduled— to  run  errands  (hence  the 
name!),  carry  messages  and  relieve 
the  CQ  for  meals  and  such.  In 
buildings  and  barracks  on  every  Army 
site  around  the  world,  CQs  and 
runners  log  in  newcomers  to  the  unit, 
monitor  who  comes  and  goes  in  the 
building,  patrol  specified  areas  for 
security... and  try  not  to  yawn  too 
often  during  the  long  night  hours. 

CQ  and/or  runner  rolls  around 
about  twice  a month  for  the  average 
soldier— one  12-  or  24-hour  period  on 
a weekday  and  a weekend.  The  roster 
is  laid  out  by  alphabetized  name  and 
rank,  so  that  everyone  shares  the  load 
equally.  Staying  up  all  night  isn't  so 
bad  when  you  consider  that  most  units 
allow  the  duty  person  half  or  all  of  the 
following  day  off. 

“Headcount”  is  often  a part  of  the 
CQ’s  responsibilities— that’s  over  in 
the  dining  hall  at  another  small  table 
where  soldiers  stop  to  present  their  ID 
or  meal  cards.  Some  headcounts 
prefer  to  count  feet  and  divide  by  two, 
but  either  way,  they  are  charged  with 
accounting  for  the  number  of  people 
admitted  to  the  dining  hall  and  with 
handling  money  from  those  who  pay 
for  meals. 

Another  job  scheduled  by  roster 
(and  one  which  women  are  now  doing) 
is  driver.  This  is  a little  like  being  a 
CQ  on  wheels— a jeep.  Drivers 
scheduled  for  each  day  first  meet  in 
an  inspection  formation.  One  or  two 


with  the  sharpest  uniforms  and  the 
quickest  wits  in  answering  questions 
about  the  Army,  are  allowed  to  have 
the  day  off.  Not  a bad  deal,  since  this 
duty  comes  around  once  a month, 
also.  Drivers  patroi  the  edges  of 

compound  areas  (carrying  a rifle  or 
shotgun  for  emphasis)  or  make  special 
trips  as  necessary. 

On  some  installations,  such  as  Ft. 
Eustis,  Va.,  soldiers  are  given 

“Speciai  Details,”  called  SDs.  These 
are  for  indefinite  periods  (as  long  as 
they’re  needed)  and  make  use  of 
special  talents  individuals  may  have. 
The  lifeguards  at  Army  pools  are  SD 
soldiers.  You’il  aiso  find  them  at  other 
recreation  services  posts,  in  the 
library,  helping  with  construction 
projects  wherever  extra  helping 
hands  are  needed.  SDs  return  to  their 
unit  to  take  part  in  mandatory 
exercises  or  field  duties. 

Speaking  of  field  duty,  another 
inevitability  about  Army  life,  there  are 
lots  of  minor  details  performed  only 
under  these  circumstances;  extra 
guard  duty,  preparing  for  inspections, 
cleaning  gear  after  the  fieid,  setting 
up  and  taking  down  tents  and 
equipment.  In  short,  everyone  gets 
involved  in  some  form  of  work  they 
wouidn’t  normaliy  have  to  do. 

Parades. . .speciai  escorts. . .annuai 
inspections. . .funerais. . . post  clean-up 
and  beautification:  details.  Everyone 
has  ’em.  Beyond  the  fact  that  details 
keep  an  Army  post  running  smoothly 
and  efficiently,  soldiers  learn  a little 
more  about  military  service  and  the 
people  in  it  every  time  they  find  their 
name  on  a roster. 


Special  duty  on  a tug 
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Story  and  photos  by  Carol  Nelson 


No  one  ever  said  that  going  to 
coilege  is  easy.  Chasing  a degree 
through  four  years  of  college  is  hard 
enough,  without  any  additional 
pressure. 

Go  the  extra  mile  of  trying  to  learn 
all  about  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps— the  ships,  subs,  aircraft, 
leadership  and  missions— and  you’ve 
landed  at  Naval  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps.  NROTC,  for  short. 

After  NROTC,  you  walk  away  with  a 
diploma  and  something  else:  the  gold 
bars  of  a Navy  ensign  or  Marine  Corps 
second  lieutenant.  And  the  chance  for 
a whole  new  start  on  life. 

A glance  at  the  catalog  of  a school 
which  offers  NROTC,  like  the 
University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville, 
will  quickly  tell  you  that  going  the 
NROTC  route  will  add  to  the  workload. 
Beside  the  reading  assignments,  study 
outlines  and  lab  sessions  you’d  expect 
from  college,  you’ll  have  to  wear  a 
uniform  and  absorb  the  styles  and 
traditions  of  military  service.  It’ll  be 
four  years  of  always  having  something 
else  to  do  or  somewhere  else  to  go 
beyond  the  usual  college  routine. 

The  NROTC  students  at  UVA  take  it 
in  stride.  Most  days  they  blend  right 
into  the  busy  framework  of  the 
rambling,  hilly  campus.  A difference 
worth  noting,  however,  is  the  financial 
help  that  NROTC  gives  them— in  living 
allowances,  full  and  partial 
scholarships. 


a unit  of  work,  force  or  energy 
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''Here,  you're  not  just  studying  some  for-out  theories.  You  con 
see  how  math  connects  with  engineering  and  how  engineering  is 
the  basis  for  running  ships.  You  use  what  you  know  before  you 
graduate." 


Basically,  there  are  two  NROTC 
routes: 

Scholarship  programs,  and 

College  programs. 

It’s  just  about  as  hard  to  get  into 
these  programs  as  it  is  to  be  accepted 
at  one  of  the  military  service 
academies.  Appiicants  need  cream-of- 
the-crop  grades,  top  notch  physical 
condition  and  broad  interests  in  sports 
or  extra  curricular  activities.  SAT 
scores  mean  a lot,  too. 

Prior  to  graduation,  students  in  all 
NROTC  units  are  called  midshipmen 
and  are  part  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve.  Once  commissioned,  they 
may  remain  in  the  Reserves  (those  in- 
the  College  programs  have  active  duty 
for  three  or  four  years,  with  inactive 
status  for  an  additional  period)  or 
switch  to  the  reguiar  Navy  (for 
Schoiarship  students,  this  means 
active  duty  for  four  years,  followed  by 
regular  or  Reserve  status  to  total  at 
least  six  years). 

Four-year  program  hopefuls  usually 
apply  during  the  last  year  in  high 
school  by  writing  to  the  professor  of 
military  science  at  a college  or 
university  which  offers  NROTC. 
Separate  application  to  qualify  for 
attendance  at  the  chosen  school  must 
also  be  made.  Often,  a visit  can  be 
arranged  to  the  campus  NROTC 
facilities  or  one  of  the  midshipmen 
already  enrolled  will  stop  by  to  talk 
over  program  details. 


For  students  doing  well  in  their 
second  year  of  degree  work,  the  two- 
year  NROTC  scholarship  is  available  to 
provide  the  same  funding  and  benefits 
during  the  final  two  years.  A “catch 
up”  phase  at  the  Naval  Science 
Institute,  Newport,  R.i.,  squeezes  into 
six  challenging  weeks  what  would 
normally  be  studied  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  NROTC 
phases. 

Coilege  programs  differ  in  several 
ways  from  the  Scholarship  offerings. 
No  tuition  or  books  are  provided. 
However,  students  do  receive  the 
$100  monthly  allowance  and  uniforms. 
Whether  the  funding  covers  two  or 
four  years  depends  on  when  the 
individual  applies  for  and  joins  the 
NROTC  portion  of  a coliege  degree. 
The  two-year  program  can  be  started 
in  the  junior  year  after  attendance  at 
the  Naval  Science  Institute. 

Academics  in  NROTC  programs  lean 
toward  technical  fields  with  majors  in 
all  sorts  of  engineering,  chemistry, 
physics  and  mathematics.  The  four- 
year  Scholarship  course  relies  heaviest 
on  calculus  and  physics.  Other 
subjects  in  humanities  and  sociai 
studies  are  chosen  from  the  general 
college  catalog  to  round  out  a liberal 
arts  background.  Over  the  eight 
semesters,  students  also  take  naval 
science,  navigation,  American  miiitary 
affairs  and  national  security  policy. 

An  attraction  of  the  Scholarship  path 
is  the  opportunity  for  cruises  during 


"I  haven't  decided  on  a major  yet,  but  probably  will  by  next 
year.  It  will  have  to  be  something  that  the  Navy  can  put  to  use 
when  I'm  an  officer." 
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'Two  of  US  went  on  a training  cruise  over  the  semester 
break— which  was  a different  way  to  spend  Christmosi  I wanted 
to  go  during  the  break  so  I con  go  to  summer  school  after  this 
semester." 


the  summers  or  semester  breaks.  For 
four  to  six  weeks,  midshipmen  are 
aiiowed  to  join  the  workings  of  navai 
vesseis.  They  initiaily  report  aboard  in 
eniisted  status  to  famiiiarize 
themseives  with  that  vantage  point  of 
shipboard  iife.  Days'are  divided  among 
the  ship's  weapons,  engineering  and 
operations  departments,  with  at  least 
some  hands-on  experience  in 
swabbing  decks  and  chipping  paint. 
It’s  work  they’ll  remember  well  in 
later  duty  as  officers. 

Other  cruises  are  designed  as 
exposure  to  various  aspects  of  the 
Navy  in  amphibious  operations, 
aviation  and  submarines.  As  they 
begin  to  pick  up  what  the  Navy  is  all 
about,  they  function  in  junior  officer 
positions. 

Even  within  NROTC’s  highly  select 
bunch  of  people,  there  are  stand-outs. 
Those  who  excel  in  math  and  sciences 
are  screened  early  for  the  nuclear 
propulsion  program.  Other  signs  of  the 
competitive  spirit  among  midshipmen 
can  be  recongnized  in  their  rank 
insignia,  class  standings  and 


"The  PFT  (physical  fitness  test)  is  a killer  the  first  time  you 
take  iti  After  that,  you're  OK  if  you  keop  yourself  in  shape." 
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"Sometimes  I get  awfuily  rushed.  I learned  right  away  that  Td 
better  keep  up  my  study  habits." 


positions,  and  citations  for  academic 
achievement. 

An  occasional  globe-and-anchor  on 
the  collar  singles  out  those  who  have 
taken  the  Marine  Corps  option.  These 
men  and  women  follow  the  majority  of 
NROTC  paths,  but  rather  than  going 
along  on  Navy  cruises,  they  visit 
Marine  Corps  bases  and  participate  In 
ground  assault,  amphibious  and 
airborne  operations.  The  summer 
between  the  final  two  years  will  find 
them  at  Marine  Corps  “Bulldog” 
training— the  six-week  equivalent  of 
officer  candidate  school  at  Quantico, 
Va.  After  commissioning,  they  return 
to  Quantico  for  The  Basic  School, 
which  further  trains  them  as  infantry 
officers. 

On  the  one  day  each  week  that 
students  show  up  for  classes,  drills 
and  meetings  in  their  neatly  pressed 
Navy  uniforms,  the  pride  and 
discipline  are  most  evident.  They 
already  carry  much  of  their  future  in 
the  responsibility  to  uphold  military 
decorum  and  traditions. 


"The  scholarship  money  really  helps.  I might  not  have  been 
able  to  go  to  this  school  without  NROTC." 
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NROTC  does  not,  by  the  way,  pay 
for  room  and  board,  so  most  students 
share  apartments,  college-owned 
dormitories  or  frat  house  rooming. 
They  are  eligible  for  all  other  activities 
and  programs  avialable  to  students  at 
their  chosen  colleges. 

College  isn't  easy.  Neither  is 
NROTC.  As  the  commanding  officer  of 
UVA’s  NROTC  battalion.  Captain  Peter 
A.  Stark,  points  out,  "It’s  a constant 
process  of  evaluation,  or  measuring  up 
to  tightening  standards.  It  takes 
motivation . . .enthusiasm. . .ability.  If 
you  put  out  the  ergs,  you’ll  get  out  (of 
NROTC)  a lot  more  than  you  put  in." 


Ed.  note:  We  wish  to  thank  the 
commanding  officer,  instructors  and 
students  of  the  NROTC  unit,  University 
of  Virginia  at  Chariottesville,  for  their 
help  in  preparing  this  article. 


''NROTC  is  giving  me  time  to  think  about  my  future  — I won't 
have  to  worry  about  getting  a job  right  ofter  graduation.  I'm 
looking  forward  to  the  years  in  the  Navy." 
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Different  haircut, 

different  clothes, 

wcr  a different  you 


It  takes  only  nine  weeks  to 
complete  Coast  Guard  recruit  training, 
but  it  is  one  period  that  you  will  talk 
about  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  A short 
nine  weeks,  or  a long  nine  weeks, 
depending  on  your  point  of  view  or 
attitude,  that  is  designed  to  transform 
one  from  civilian  to  Coast  Guardsman. 

Basic  training  is  the  first  stop  in 


Apparently  afraid  to  look,  Vincent 
Guinnane,  formerly  of  Detroit,  one  of  the 
quadruplets  who  joined  the  Coast  Guard  in 
the  summer  of  1978,  closes  his  eyes  as  he 
receives  the  proper  military  haircut.  [U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Photo  by  PAC  Dale  L 
Puckett] 


your  career  after  you  make  that  all 
important  decision  to  raise  your  right 
hand  and  enlist  in  the  Coast  Guard. 
Men  enlisting  east  of  the  Rockies  go 
to  Cape  May,  N.J.  Those  enlisting  in 
the  west  go  to  Alameda,  Calif.  You  will 
not  pass  “GO”  and  you  will  not 

collect  $200— at  least  not  for  a while. 
Women  go  to  Cape  May,  regardless  of 
where  they  live. 

Wherever  you  go  to  “boot  camp”, 
the  training  is  essentially  the  same. 
And  It  will  start  the  same,  too,  with 
the  distinctive  recruit  hair  cut. 

Although  not  as  severe  as  in  the  past, 
it  is  still  plenty  short.  The  haircut  is, 
in  a way  of  speaking,  the  first 
“uniform”  item  you  will  receive. 

Women  must  meet  certain  hair  length 
and  style  standards  during  recruit 

training,  too. 

Clothing  issue  is  next.  Those  jeans 
and  Addidas  will  have  to  go,  replaced 
by  blue  working  garb  topped  off  by  a 
baseball  cap.  By  this  time  you  will 
have  received  certain  other  signs  that 
your  lifestyle  is  changing.  Then  there 
was  that  nice  guy  who  met  you  as  you 
clambered  off  the  bus  and  instructed 
your  little  group  that  he,  and  virtually 
everyone  else  you  meet,  will  hereafter 
be  referred  to  as  “Sir!”. 

By  the  time  you  split  the  sheets  on 
your  first  day  of  training  you  may 


notice  that  your  head  is  spinning  just 
a bit.  Who  would  have  thought  it  could 
be  so  hard  to  learn  how  to  stand  at 
attention— the  correct  way?  Or  to  give 
a proper  hand  salute?  Now  let's 
see— which  foot  do  you  lead  off  with 
when  the  command  “Forward  March” 
is  given?  Right?  Or  left? 

The  first  week  of  training  takes 
some  adjustment  for  the  average 
young  person.  But  by  that  first 
Saturday  you  will  be  able  to  reflect  a 


Three  squares  a day,  carefully  and 
tastefully  prepared,  await  recruits. 
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bit  that  this  may  not  be  so  tough  after 
all.  You’ve  taken  physical  fitness 
tests,  s\wimming  tests  (if  you  can’t 
swim,  you’ll  learn),  have  been  given 
numerous  shots,  been  issued  a rifle, 
usually  called  a “piece”,  and  met  the 
chaplain.  And  you’ve  made  friends 
among  the  60-75  people  in  your 
company. 

The  entire  company  can  stay  in  step 
most  of  the  time  by  now.  A small  point 
perhaps,  but  an  important  one  in  the 
Coast  Gaurd’s  philosophy  of  training. 
Why?  Because  that’s  a sign  of 
teamwork  and  teamwork  is  what  it’s 
all  about— a fact  that  will  be 

hammered  into  you  time  and  time 
again  throughout  training  and  beyond. 

You  and  your  fellow  Coast 
Guardsmen  may  not  be  doing  much 
marching  after  boot  camp,  but  you  will 
march  plenty  at  Cape  May  or  Alameda. 
Military  drill  instills  team  spirit  and 
pride,  your  company  commander  will 
tell  you.  Soon  each  company  will  be 
sharpening  its  marching  and  rifle 
handling  skills.  Hands  and  feet  are 
subconsciously  acquiring  habits  of 
precision  and  quick  response  to 
leaders’  commands. 

Many  recruits  will  have  the  chance 
to  develop  some  of  their  own 
leadership  potential.  Each  company 
has  a recruit  commander  as  well  as 
the  senior  company  commander  plus 
platoon  leaders  and  various  petty 
officer  positions  to  help  run  the  group 
and  maintain  order.  Trainees  also  will 
learn  to  give  marching  commands  as 
well  as  take  them. 

Of  course  there’s  much  more  to 
basic  training  than  marching.  On  the 
second  or  third  day  of  training  each 
company  begins  to  attend  classes. 
Military  customs  and  courtesy, 
hygiene,  drug  education,  first  aid, 
rights  and  benefits  of  service 
members,  career  information— the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

Your  indoctrination  as  a sailor  is 
beginning  too.  Not  only  in  the 
classroom  but  inside  mock-ups  of 
ships  and  boats  and  aboard  the  real 
thing.  Most  recruits  consider  their 


An  all-female  company  marches  to  class  at  Cape  May.  M 
of  both  men  and  women. 


Drownproofing,  the  art  of  staying  afloat  for  long  periods,  is  an  important  part  of 
water  survival  training. 
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Two  lifejacketed  recruits  ponder  the  intricacies  of  the  instrument  panel  prior  to 
helping  pilot  a 41  foot  utility  boat  in  Cape  May  Inlet. 


training  in  utiiity  boats  as  the  most  fun 
as  they  take  turn  steering  the  31 -foot 
boats  during  heimsmanship  and 
mooring  driiis. 

Survivai  training  aiso  rates  high. 
Peter  Guinnane,  who  completed  boot 
camp  at  Cape  May  this  summer  with 
his  three  brothers  (they  were  the  first 
quadruplets  in  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
perhaps  in  all  the  U.  S.  armed  forces) 
had  this  to  say,  ‘‘Jumping  into  the 
swimming  pool  with  your  uniform  on 
and  then  inflating  your  pants  to  turn 
them  into  a life  preserver  was  my 
biggest  impression.  When  I get  back 
to  Detroit  I’m  going  to  show  everybody 
how  to  do  it.” 

Recruits  are  fairly  well  isolated 
during  the  first  four  weeks  of  training. 
After  that  they  may  receive  visitors  on 
weekends.  After  six  successful  weeks 
of  training,  they  are  granted  a 36-hour 
liberty  to  go  pretty  much  where  they 
please  off  the  base,  it  is  a welcome 
break  after  the  rigors  of  ‘‘galley 
week.‘’  Galley  week  is  the  period 
when  the  company  departs  from  the 
usual  classes  and  physical  drill  to 
work  in  the  dining  hall  or  “galley.” 

Galley  week  gives  getting  out  of  the 
sack  early  a whole  new  meaning. 
Recruits  assist  the  regular  cooks  in 
preparing  meals  and  cleaning  the 
galley,  and  obviously,  they  have  to 
rise  and  shine  early  to  prepare 
breakfast  before  six  a.m. 

Once  galley  week  is  over  and  you 
report  back  from  your  first  liberty, 
things  seem  to  ease  up  a bit.  Is  the 
CC  (Company  Commander)  going  soft? 
Or  are  you  just  goofing  up  less  now? 
The  confidence  level  of  each  recruit 
seems  to  have  risen  considerably. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  repress  a 
smirk  or  giggle  when  your  company 
marches  smartly  by  a newer  group 
that  seems  to  be  all  left  feet.  And  let’s 
face  it,  haven’t  you  just  about  done  it 
all  by  now?  You  have  mastered 
lowering  and  raising  lifeboats  and 
passed  tests  on  knot  tying, 
seamanship  and  personal  survival.  The 
end  is  almost  in  sight. 

This  is  the  time,  veteran  company 
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commanders  say,  when  recruit 
companies  tend  to  get  a little  cocky. 
While  esprit  de  corps  is  richiy  desired 
and  encouraged— smugness  is  not. 

Coast  Guard  company  commanders, 
usually  chief  or  first  ciass  petty 
officers  with  10-20  years  of  service, 
have  interesting  ways  to  ensure  their 
companies  do  not  get  overconfident.  If 
their  fledgiing  charges  take  advantage 
of  these  sudden  iiberal  poiicies, 
certain  steps  may  be  taken  to  correct 
displays  of  laxness.  Demerits  may  be 
handed  out  or  an  errant  recruit  might 
be  ordered  to  gailop  around  his 
company  as  it  marches  to  chow  or 
class. 


Physical  abuse  in  never  tolerated 
and  the  “chewing  outs”  iegendary  of 
all  service  boot  camps,  while  sharp 
and  to  the  point,  are  not  ailowed  to 
become  personal  or  get  out  of  hand. 
Discipline  and  education,  not 
harassment,  are  the  object. 

One  of  the  more  exciting  phases  of 
Coast  Guard  Recruit  training, 
firefighting,  is  scheduied  during  the 
last  two  weeks.  Firefighting  training 
takes  only  a day  or  two,  but  the 
realism  of  putting  out  a roaring  tank 
fire  is  not  soon  forgotten.  This  stark 
touch  is  necessary  because  fire  at  sea 
is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  dangers  in 
the  sailor’s  life.  Since  most  Coast 


Guardsmen  go  to  sea  at  one  time  or 
another  in  their  career,  firefighting  is 
an  important  subject.  The  average 
Coast  Guardsman  can  expect  to 
undergo  more  firefighting  training  after 
boot  camp. 

While  the  days  are  carefully 
scheduled  and  free  time  is  at  a 
minimum,  the  recruits’  evenings  are 
usually  free.  After  evening  chow  there 
is  time  to  study  for  tests,  shine  shoes, 
do  laundry,  read  letters  or  maybe  just 
hash  over  the  day’s  events  with 
shipmates. 

Recreational  facilities  are  available 
for  those  not  standing  watches  or 
restricted  to  the  barracks.  These 


Firefighting  training  is  considered  one  of  the  most  arduous,  and  important  phases  of  Coast  Guard  recruit  training.  Under  the  direction 
of  experienced  Coast  Guard  damage  controlmen,  recruits  put  out  a blaze  in  an  oil  tank. 
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lounges  usually  include  ping  pong  and 
pooi  tables,  pay  telephones,  television 
sets,  reading  material  and  facilities  for 
sodas  and  snacks.  Life  in  recruit 
training  is  by  no  means  a bed  of 
roses,  but  the  horror  stories 
sometimes  heard  around  high  school 
hallways  are  generally  fictitious. 

Many  recruits  consider  their  days 
on  the  rifle  and  pistol  range  as  the 
high  point  of  their  training.  Certainiy 
those  with  some  prior  experience  with 
firearms  have  an  edge  here,  aithough 
many  recruits  who  have  never  touched 
a rifle  or  pistol,  including  women, 
often  score  the  highest  in  their 


company.  At  any  rate,  the  Coast  Guard 
is  a member  of  the  armed  forces  and 
its  members  are  expected  to  be 
familiar  and  proficient  with  firearms 
and  shipboard  weapons. 

By  this  time,  most  recruits  have 
completed  personnel  counseling  and 
made  known  their  wishes  for  duty 
station  or  schooling  upon  graduation. 
By  the  final  week,  orders  for  schools, 
ships  or  shore  stations  have  been 
announced  and  the  excitement  of 
graduation,  and  boot  camp  leave  can 
be  felt  in  the  air. 

Graduation  review  is  special. 
Friends  and  relatives  wiil  be  in  the 


stands.  All  eyes  are  on  the  graduating 
company.  Since  you  have  participated 
in  graduation  exercises  every  week 
since  your  arrival,  you  know  what  it’s 
iike.  Oniy  this  time  you  and  your 
shipmates  are  in  the  spotlight  and 
finally  going  home! 

It  has  only  been  nine  weeks— not 
much  when  you  consider  the  average, 
lifespan— but  you  wiil  never  be  the 
same.  Down  the  road  there  may  be 
bigger  moments  in  your  life,  but  for 
now  you  can  say,  as  most  recruits  do, 
“I  did  it.  I’m  glad  it’s  over,  but  i did 
it!” 


A Coast  Guard  recruit  comes  under  die  critical  eye  of  his  company  commander  while  learning  the  hand  salute. 
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Corporal  George  H.  Bristol,  18-year-old  native  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  starts  the  ever- 
nagging  timer  as  recruits  begin  classification  testing. 


Private  Karlene  D.  Mooney,  22-year- 
old  native  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
prepares  to  take  a test  in  language 
aptitude. 


Story  and  photos  by 
Tony  Delgado 

The  proctor  begins  everthing.  He 
calls  the  shots  and  starts  the  timer. 
His  voice  penetrates  and  thickens  the 
still  air  with  instructions  that  come  as 
clearly  and  quickly  as  possible. 

The  room  is  lightly  colored  in  hues 
of  green.  Gold  and  green  curtains 
hang  over  the  windows.  Seated  on 
benches  and  between  wooden 
partitions  are  75  to  150  men  or 
women  dressed  in  multi-patterned 
uniforms. 

For  three  to  three  and  a half  hours 
each  person  will,  with  the  stroke  of  a 


pencil,  help  seal  his  or  her  future 
work  in  the  Marine  Corps,  under  a 
specific  MOS  (Military  Occupational 
Specialty). 

The  classroom  and  proctor  are  in  a 
large  two-story  red  brick  building  at 
Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  (MCRD), 
Parris  Island,  S.  C.  This  room  and 
others  like  it  at  Parris  island  and 
MCRD  San  Diego,  Calif,  are  part  of 
each  depot’s  Recruit  Administration 
Center’s  (RAC)  classification  and 
testing  unit. 

Through  these  rooms  come 
thousands  of  young  Marines  who  are 
tested  and  evaluated  to  find  their  nitch 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 


JOB  SELECTION 
MADE  SIMPLE? 
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The  quiet  ir^  the  classroom  can  be 
deafening.  In  the  faces  one  can  see  a 
thousand  questions.  They’ve  been  in 
the  Marine  Corps  a week,  maybe  less. 
They  have  just  barely  learned  their  left 
feet  from  their  right. 

As  the  proctor  hands  out  the  test 
material,  he  explains  that  the  test  may 
seem  very  similar  to  those  taken  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Entrance  Examination 
Station  (AFEES)  back  home.  The  13 
tests  of  the  Armed  Services  Vocational 
Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  are  the 
same,  only  a different  variation  of  the 
ones  taken  at  AFEES.  The  second  test 
validates  the  AFEES  scores. 

The  proctor  explains  that  the  test 
scores  of  the  ASVAB  taken  at  AFEES 
only  determined  a recruits  suitability 
for  enlistment  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
And  if  they  were  enlisted  under  a 
contract  guaranteeing  a certain  job 
field,  the  AFEES  test  showed  the 
recruit’s  suitability  for  that  job  field. 

As  the  proctor  paces  up  and  down 
the  center  aisle  of  the  classroom,  he 
cautions  everyone  to  relax  and  try  to 
score  well.  This  test  will  be  a deciding 
factor  in  what  their  specific  MOS  will 
be,  but  the  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps 
will  be  the  tie  breaker. 


Recruits  listen  carefully  to  the  many 
instructions  given  by  the  proctor 
during  classification  testing. 


The  testing  done  at  the  Marine  Corps’  Recruit  Depots  in  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  and  San 
Diego,  Calif,  are  a key  part  of  finding  a young  Marines  nitch  in  the  Corps. 
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The  timer  is  started  and  testing 
begins.  Minds  whirl,  eyes  dart  from 
test  booklet  to  answer  sheet  and 
hands  become  sweaty  clutching  yellow 
pencils.  The  process  of  matching 
thousands  of  recruits  with  hundreds  of 
MOSs  has  begun. 

Corporal  Dagoberto  M.  Driggs,  a 
proctor  at  Parris  Island,  explains  that 
once  the  initial  testing  is  over  those 
recruits  who  score  110  or  higher  on 
their  general  classification  testing  (GT) 
are  called  in  for  further  testing  in 
language  aptitude,  electronics  data 
processing  and  radio  code  aptitude. 

Also  after  initial  testing,  interviews 
of  those  recruits  having  special  job 
skills  from  civilian  life  are  conducted. 


The  interviews  are  either  done  at  the 
classification  section  using  an  oral 
evaluation  system  or  by  sending 
recruits  to  different  work  sections 
around  the  base  for  evaluation. 

Driggs,  a native  of  Boston,  is  quick 
to  point  out  that  only  those  recruits 
enlisting  with  open  contracts  are 
further  evaluated  in  this  manner.  He 
also  adds  that  women  recruits  are 
given  a further  option  of  taking  a 
typing  test  if  they  choose. 

According  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Buck, 
Head  of  Testing,  Classification, 
Assignment  and  Transfer  Section  of 
RAC,  once  a recruit  has  been  tested, 
interviewed,  screened  and  evaluated, 
the  information  from  all  these  sources 


is  compiled  for  Headquarters  Marine 
Corps  for  entry  into  a massive  three- 
million-part  computer  system  in 
Rockville,  Md. 

Into  this  system  goes  every  bit  of 
coded  information  about  a recruit  from 
A to  Z.  The  information  is  matched 
with  the  job  needs  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  by  the  time  graduation 
comes  around,  a recruit’s  MOS  has 
been  selected,  school  assignments 
noted,  and  orders  are  prepared, 
explains  Buck. 

Buck,  with  flecks  of  grey  in  his 
closely  cropped  hair,  notes  that 
Reservists  are  assigned  their  MOSs 
manually  by  the  Reserve  command 
under  guidance  from  Headquarters, 
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Marine  Corps.  All  the  recruit  depots 
do  is  endorse  the  reservist’s  orders 
upon  completion  of  training.  This 
means  that  reservists  already  know 
their  MOSs,  and  what  school  they  will 
attend  before  reporting  to  boot  camp. 
Recruits  who  are  set  back  in  training 
are  also  processed  manually. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  testing  room, 
careers  are  launched  or  changed  and 
opportunity  waits. 

Writer’s  note:  In  writing  this  article, 
I sat  through  the  three-hour  test  and 
my  mind’s  eye  looked  back  over  my 
own  10  years  in  the  Corps.  Thoughts 
whirled,  eyes  darted  and  my  hands 
began  to  sweat  AGAIN. 


Corporal  George  H.  Bristol,  part- 
time  All  Marine  tennis  player,  moves 
up  and  down  the  center  aisle  to 
assist  recruits  with  questions  during 
classification  testing. 


Recruits  can  relax  and  breath  a sigh 
of  relief  as  they  pass  in  their  final 
answer  sheets. 
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